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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Rules Committee holds Mineral Bill—Government and industry officials doubt passage. 
@ London meetings beginning Sept. 8 not likely to produce more than a “study group.” 
@ Lead dropped to 10%4c. Zinc sales down. Copper sales better. USSR sells tin on LME. 


AID TO MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


The House Rules Committee has not agreed to hold 
hearings on the Mineral Stabilization bill. The chairman 
of the Committee, Howard Smith, of Virginia, is re- 
ported to be against the bill—this is reasonable since he 
is known to be generally against Government involving 
itself in business activities and direct aid. The Com- 
mittee must hold hearings before reporting the bill for 
House debate and vote. 


If the Rules Committee does report the bill out it may 
have trouble in the House; there are suggestions the 
increase in copper prices the past few months may 
lead to deletion of the copper section of the bill. Some 
believe this cannot happen (see p 7). Many Washing- 
ton officials feel the bill has a fair chance but no money 
will be appropriated for it—in which case it will have 
no real effect. Others believe enough money might be 
appropriated to carry the lead and zinc payments to 
January. 


If the Rules Committee releases the bill, and if it or 
some form of it passes the House, it should get through 
the joint committee with the Senate and become law. 


Meetings are scheduled to begin September 8 in Lon- 
don at which representatives of many of the Western 
Governments will be present, including the U.S. and the 
U.K. These meetings are to explore the possibility of 
arranging international commodity agreements for cop- 
per, lead and zinc. Copper is to be discussed for three 
days and lead and zinc for three days. 


Both the U.S. and the U.K. have been traditionally op- 
posed to such agreements—now they are a little less 
strongly opposed. But they will doubtless be reluctant 
to give in to the urging of those countries dependent in 
large part on these metals for their foreign exchange. 
If the lead and zinc sections of the Minerals Bill is 
passed, the U.S. representatives will face stronger de- 
mands by the countries dependent on exporting them; 
if the copper section is passed, demands from copper 
exporting countries will be eased somewhat. 


Study groups may be the outcome—and they will prob- 
ably have no effect. 


Eisenhower Tuesday vetoed a bill which would have 
extended last year’s incentive purchase stockpile au- 
thority for asbestos and fluorspar another year. 


COPPER —26.500c per lb delivered 


Copper sales this week were better than last week but 
still not high. Sales reported for July were under the 
preceding months. Foreign sales this week were also 
better. All U.S. sales were at the 26%c price delivered. 
Merchant importers were prepared to make sales at 
slightly under this. 


Information on decisions of COCOM on export of cop- 
per to the Russian countries was not yet made public. 
Some analysts believe if copper shapes are sent to the 
USSR it may reduce wire imports, But they should not 
result in cancellation of present wire contracts. 


LEAD—1034c per Ib New York 


A leading custom smelter late yesterday reduced its 
price for lead to 10%4c per lb N. Y. Sales in August had 
been low and showed no sign of being better than July. 
Metal was being accumulated. London prices dropped 
about %c in the past week and yesterday was about 
8.77c prompt bid. With the addition of import duty and 
freight this is still about .10c under the N. Y. price. The 
lower price, though it cannot keep out imports on long 
term contracts based on the M&MM average, can dis- 
courage other imports. Other sellers met the lower 
price. Sales this week were 3,561 tons. 


ZINC—10c East St. Louis 


Zinc sales were low—this was expected following two 
weeks of high sales. 


TIN—94%4c a Ib, N. Y. 


Russian selling on the LME is again pressuring the 
Buffer Pool. Observers look for a special meeting or 
rescheduling of the next ITC session. U.S. business 
remains poor—stocks are accumulating here. Significance 
of a report that a ship carrying Indonesian tin concen- 
trates arrived at Galveston in June but left for Cuba 
without unloading is not yet clear. 


ALUMINUM-—+pig 24.7c per Ib; ingot 26.8¢ 


Any form of Government aid to the aluminum industry 
in the U.S. appears dead this year. It is also apparent 
the State Department is highly skeptical of any claim 
Russian sales of aluminum outside Russia are primarily 
for political rather than commercial purposes. 


Some importers report they have sold all the aluminum 
they will be able to bring into the U.S. this year. It will 
be delivered regularly throughout the year. 


Sales of bauxite by U.S. primary aluminum producers 
to the U.S. Government on barter arrangement are re- 
ported to have helped during the current period of 
poor aluminum business (see p. 12). 
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U.S. Slab Zinc 


SHIPMENTS 
TO impUSTRY 


13 1s¢ 1955 1956 1957 se 


The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include July 
1958 


July Zinc Shipments, Stocks, 
Rise in U.S.; Output Drops 


Shipments of zinc by U.S. smelters to 
U.S. industry rose to the highest mark 
of the year in July, according to Amer- 
ican Zine Institute data. They were 
about 7,500 tons above the average for 
the year, about 3,500 tons under the 
monthly average for 1957 and about 
12,000 under the 1956 monthly average. 

Production dropped to the lowest 
level of the year and was about 23,000 
tons under the monthly average for 
1957. 

Stocks rose about 5,000 tons, the 
smallest increase since the drop of about 
3,500 tons in November 1957. 

Shipments of Prime Western grades 
rose to about 35,000 tons; this is the 


highest since January when they were 
about 37,500 tons—heavy shipments to 
the U.S. Government stockpile were in- 
cluded in those figures. Special High 
Grade shipments rose to about 20,500 
tons; they had been about 15,000 in each 
of the three preceding months. For the 
first three months of this year they were 
about equal to the July figure. In 1957 
Special High shipment averaged about 
28,000 tons — very little of that went to 
the Government. Shipments of Regular 
High Grade dropped to less than 3,000 
tons and were only about a third of the 
first two months of this year and a 
quarter of the 1957 monthly average 
Probably much of the drop compared 
with that figure is the result of discon- 
tinued Government purchases. 

A summary of the June and July 
1958, American Zinc Institute statistics 
in short tons, follows: 

June July 

Stock at beginning . 240,670 252.979 

Production ‘ 66,967 65,111 

Production, daily rate .. 2,232 2,101 
Shipments: 

U. S. Industry . 54,487 60,132 


Export and drawback .. 171 55 
U. S. Gov't ... zero zero 


Totals "54,658 


Stock at end .. .».-252,979 
Unfilled orders .... : (b) 


(b) Discontinued by Z. I 


“60,187 
257,911 


Shipments by grade, including to U.S. 
stockpile, follow: 
1957 1958 

Mo. Av. June July 

Special High . 15,331 20,744 

Regular High d 4,235 2,895 

Intermediate ly 2,138 1,236 
Prime Western, 

32,954 

54,658 


35,312 
60,187 


Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons: 
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June 
Special High 22,122 
Regular High 6,067 
Intermediate 1,251 
Prime Western, etc 37 527 
Totals 66,967 
Stocks of slab zinc at the end of June 
and July, by grades, in tons 
June July 
Special High 87,003 87,935 
Regular High 20,987 22,123 
Intermediate 5,346 4,998 
Prime Western, etc 139,643 142,855 
Totals 252,979 257,911 


U.K. Industrial Production 
Dropped About 5% in June 


London (McGraw-Hill World News) 
Level of U.K. industrial production in 
June was about 5% below June of last 
year, according to Treasury estimates. 

Preliminary estimate of production 
index for June is 137-138, compared to 
141 in June of 1957 (1948: 100). But the 
adjusted index—which takes holidays 
and other seasonal factors into account 
~—showed a greater gap, from 142 last 
year to 134-135 this year. 

Both were down from May. Provi- 
sional adjusted index for May was 136, 
as compared to last year’s 140. The un- 
adjusted index showed a greater drop 
in the May figures—from 145 to 138 
chiefly attributable to the fact that the 
long Whitsun week-end fell in June 
last year, May this year. 

Both indexes showed a drop of about 
142% between the average for the first 
six months of this year compared with 
last. Most of the difference occurred in 
May and June 
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Primary Magnesium Output 
5,000 Tons Below First Quarter 


Commercial production of primary 
magnesium during the second quarter 
of 1958 was 7,025 tons, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

This was 5,008 tons below the first 
quarter; and total production for the 
first six months was 19,058 tons which 
was less than half the quantity pro- 
duced during the first half of 1957. Two 
plants produced primary magnesium 
during this second quarter: The elec- 
trolytic plant at Freeport, Texas and 
the silicothermic plant at Canaan, 
Connecticut. 

Titanium Metals Corporation of 
America continued to recycle magnesi- 
um as an integrated operation in its 
production of titanium at Henderson, 
Nevada. 

Production of primary magnesium in 
the United States, 1954-1958 by months, 
in short tons: 

1956 


Jan 6,337 
Feb . 5.908 
Mar 6,347 
Apr. . . 6,081 
May . 6,359 
June ‘ 6.098 
July sees: 
3,314 

6,128 

6,735 
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First Quarter Bauxite Output 
Slightly Below Previous Period 


During the first quarter of 1958 pro- 
duction of domestic bauxite totaled 299,- 
527 long dry tons, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 

This is only a slight decrease from 
the previous quarter, but represents a 
decrease of 19% when compared to the 
production in the first quarter of 1957. 
Arkansas produced 96% of the total. 

Production and imports for consump- 
tion of bauxite in the United States, 
1953-57 totals and 1957-58 by quarters, 
in long tons: 

Total 

U.S. output 
Se Scovetente 1,579,739 
ante 1,994,896 
BE. Ceentanoat 1,788,341 
ee stunes aces 1,743,344 
RES 1,416,172 
1957 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
1958 
Jan.-Mar. 1,925,248 

Construction of two new alumina 
plants was suspended because present 
facilities were considered to be ade- 
quate for the immediate future. Plants 
affected were the Aluminum Company 
of America plant at Point Comfort, 
Texas, with a planned annual capacity 
of 750,000 short tons of alumina; and the 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 
plant at Gramercy, Louisiana, with a 
planned capacity of 430,000 short tons. 

Bauxite imported into the United 
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States during the first quarter of 1958 
declined 9% from the record high of 
the last quarter of 1957, but was 34% 
above the imports for the first quarter of 
1957. Jamaica supplied 62% of the quar- 
terly imports, Surinam supplied 30%, 
Haiti supplied 5%, and all but 20 tons 
of the remainder came from British 
Guiana. Imports of calcined refractory 
grade bauxite totaled 4,460 long tons, of 
which 50 tons came from Surinam and 
the remainder from British Guiana. 


New Alloy Cuts Chrome Costs 
For Steel and Cast Iron 

Economical chromium additions for 
both steel and cast iron can be made 
with a new high-carbon ferrochrome 
being produced by Electro Metallurgical 
Company, division of Union Carbide 
Corp. 

Known as refined charge chrome, the 
alloy is a low-cost source of chromium 
for stainless steel base charges and al- 
lows savings in chromium costs for air- 
craft and bearing steels, tool steels, steel! 
castings, and cast iron. 

Refined charge chrome is a 442% car- 
bon alloy that sells for 22.5c a lb of 
chromium delivered. It is available in 
maximum 2%, maximum 3%, and 10 to 
12% silicon grades, and in addition to 
regular crushed sizes, comes in conven- 
ient 20 and 40 lb pigs. The alloy is 
strongly magnetic, allowing easy han- 
dling in shops using an electromagnet, 
and generates a minimum of fines dur- 
ing handling and shipping. Its high de- 
gree of cleanliness and low residual ele- 
ment content permits wide use of the 
alloy in high-quality steels such as the 
AISI 52100 and 4340 grades. 

The new charge chrome is of particu- 
lar interest to stainless steel melters be- 
cause its comparatively low carbon and 
silicon contents allow large additions of 
chromium to the base charge. 

The composition of the 2% silicon 
grade of refined charge chrome is 50 to 
55% chromium, 45% maximum carbon, 
2% maximum silicon, 03% maximum 
sulphur, .02% maximum phosphorus 
and .117% maximum nickel. The 3% and 
10 to 12% silicon grades have the same 
nominal composition, except for silicon. 
Crushed sizes are 2 in. by down, 8 mesh 
by down, and 20 mesh by down. 
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Olin, Others Form Company 
To Exploit African Bauxite 

Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. and 
companies from Britain, France and 
Switzerland have formed an interna- 
tional corporation which will develop 
one of the world’s largest bauxite de- 
posits in French West Africa. 

Olin will own 534%%% of the $135-mil- 
lion organization; Pechiney and Ugine 
of France, 264%; Aluminum Industrie 
Aktiengesellschaft of Zurich, 10%; and 
The British Aluminum Co., 10%. 

The company, to be known as FRIA 
Compagnie Internationale pour la Pro- 
duction de l’Alumine, plans to build the 
world’s largest alumina plant in French 
Guinea. Shareholders will be entitled to 
purchase alumina in proportion to their 
percentages of ownership. 


Miscellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y. (nm) nom. 
ALUMINUM: lb (b), 30 Ib ingot 99.5%, 
26.8c; pig, 24.7c; Ingot, 99.75%, 27.3c; 
99.85%, 28.8c, eff. 8-4-58. 
ANTIMONY: dom, Ib, Aug. 7-Aug. 13, 
boxed N.Y. (c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; 
boxed (a), 29%4c. Imported 10 ton lots, 
9914%, ex dock, duty pd., 23c; 99%, 22¥c. 
BISMUTH: Ib, ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM: Ib (b), Aug. 7-Aug. 13, 
sticks $1.55; shapes, $1.55. 
CALCIUM: Ib, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05. 
CHROMIUM: Ib (b), 97%, .1%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec. 99%, $1.15. Eff. 
6-2-58. 
COBALT: Ib (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
Ib, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00. 
COLUMBIUM: Ib, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80. 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 


$3.25. 

GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b) & 43%4c(a); intrinsic, 444ec(b) & 
48%4c(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red, 38c(b) & 
37c(a); intrinsic, 40.2c(b) & 39c. 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small lots, 
$2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25. 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80. 

LITHIUM: lb 99.5%, $9-$11. 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 354%c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56. 

MANGANESE: lb (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, %%4c lb. 

MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56. 

NICKEL: Ib (a), duty included, 74c eff. 
12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) US., 
74c; sinter 69.6c point of entry, eff. 7-14- 
58. 

OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal. 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $15-$17, eff. 
7-23-58. 

PLATINUM: troy oz, $57-$65, aver., $61. 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y., $238-42. 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-214. 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125. 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55. 
SELENIUM: lb, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958. 
SILICON: lb (b), 98%, max. 51-10% 
Fe, crushed, 22.85c; lump, 21c. Eff. 6-2- 
58. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; 
#3, $160; solar cell, $100, Eff. 4-1-57. 
SODIUM: Ib, carloads, 1644c; less, 17c. 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 lb): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100. 

TELLURIUM: Ib, $1.65-$1.75. 
THALLIUM: lb, $7.50. 

TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.05; max. 5% Fe, $1.85. Eff. 
4-1-58. 

TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1000 Ib lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.33-3.80 dep. on Fisher No. Eff. 5-26-58. 
VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V, 100 lb lots, 
$3.65. 

ZIRCONIUM: Ib (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10. 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (mn) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb: 


Dom. (c)—dep. on quan. 
Imported (a) 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 
Rhodesian: (t) 
48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% CryOz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CryO3, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOz, no ratio 
44% CreOs3, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CrzOs3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio 


— ORE: |b Co, free market, es 


COLUMBITE ORE: |b pentoxide, 65% 
Cbe20; col-tant: 
$1.05-$1.10 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore; 1958: 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 5144% Fe 
Old Range 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 511g% Fe .......ccecnceeee $11.45 
Old Range 
Eastern ores, itu, delivered, foundry 
and basic, 56-62% 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68%, stu, (g) .. 
Brazilian (b) 6842%. gross ton, p’ 
mium for low P, 1-1&4-1-58 
Smaller sellers . 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, (a), (i), Itu 
Mn, 46-48% 
export duty included ....(n) $1.05-$1.10 
export duty excluded ....(n) $.915-$.965 
mame. BH FO, ccccccccccccessscccececes (n) 
dioxide, 84%, MnOz, It bulk, 
crude (a) $110-$120 
MOLYBDENUM ORE: ib cont. Mo.: 
95% MoS, (b): 
Climax, cost of container extra .... 
Washington, Pa. .........+0seeeeee $1.23 
Molybdic trioxide MoOs, bags (b) Air 


25+¢ 


TITANIUM ORE: Ilmenite, gross ton: 
TiO», 5944%, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 


po: 
54%, fo. 
Rutile, 94%, st, for del. within 

DS, . connsvetumbeceaeseves $95-$100 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WOs, 65% basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival (a), (i): 


Low moly scheelite, higher. 
US. scheelite, stu, (c) 
London, Itu, WOs3, good ore: 
Wolfram 62s 6d-67s 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V20s5 cont., Ce): 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) inaiane 
65% ZrO» $46-$48 
Domestic 66%, st, (b): 
Jacksonville 
Stark, Fla 
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Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass . 44.11 43.51 
Best quality brass .. . 45.41 44.81 
Red brass 80% ‘ 46.57 45.97 
Red brass 85% ‘ 47.43 46.83 
Com‘! bronze 90% .. . 48.84 48.24 
Gilding metal . 49.71 49.11 


Eff. July 17&18 


COPPER — per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 49.63c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
47.66c. Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 31.855c, eff. July 17, 1958. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 16%c. 

MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets. 
cold-rolled, $1.13; rods, hot-rolled, 94c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb. sheets, 10% 
58.82c; 18% 63.56c; wire and rods, 10% 
63.58c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets 
5% tin, 68.59c; wire and rods 5% 69.09c; 
10% 75.73c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 24c; ribbon 20%4c; 
plates 19c. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carloads lots, delivered, No. 3, 
12c-12%4c; No. 5, 12%c-13c. 


7 
Zinc Smelter for Germany 


Bonn (McGraw-Hill World News): 
In the spring of this year, the Duisberg 
Kupferhuette, of Duisberg, Germany put 
a new zinc smelting plant to work. Pro- 
duction is presently being built up to 
an expected monthly maximum of 1,000 
tons. 

The basic material used in the plant 
is zinc oxide, a by-product from an ad- 
jacent plant also under the firm's juris- 
diction. Earlier, zinc oxide was supplied 
by the firm equally to home and foreign 
processors but Duisberg Kupferhuette 
confirm that supplies to these users will 
still be maintained even though their 
own smelting works will require a large 
chunk of the oxide yield. 
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Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Ib, car- 
load lots, 50-lb bags; 24c f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than carload lots, 26c Eff. 
Dec. 6. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib, in car- 
load lots, $11.05, per 100 lb, crystals or 
diamond f.o.b. ref’y, eff. July 2, 1958. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 724 
to 7342% Co, $1.52 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi, and $1.55 per lb west of Missis- 
sippi. Grade 70% to 71%, $1.48@$1.51. 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350- 
Ib containers. Eff. Feb. 1, 1957. 








International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


a 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Lavrel Hill, L. t., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
a 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 




















Phelps Dodge Corporation 


OPPE 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 


300 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P * D ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
P D M FIRE REFINED COPPER 


L N S ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 





TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE - NICKEL SULPHATE 


SMELTERS: Morenci, Ariz. 
Ajo, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


REFINERIES: EI Paso, Texas 
Laurel Hill, N.Y. 


PRECIOUS METALS 
SELENIUM * TELLURIUM 
COPPER PASTE (80% CU) 


BUYERS OF BULLION, ORES, 
CONCENTRATES, MATTES, 
BLISTER, COPPER, SCRAP 

METALS and RESIDUES 











U. S. Tin Consumption 
Decreased 4% in May 


Tin consumption in the United States 
decreased 4% in May, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Tin used in May to- 
taled 5,775 long tons and comprised 3,830 
of primary pig tin and 1,945 of secondary 
and imported tin-base alloys. April con- 
sumption of tin was 6,000 long tons, 
3,975 primary and 2,025 secondary and 
imported tin-base alloys. 

In May brass mills used 70 long tons 
of tin (50 of primary pig tin and 20 of 
secondary pig tin and scrap). April con- 
sumption was also 70 tons, but com- 
prised 40 of primary and 30 secondary 
Brass Mills’ stocks of pig tin totaled 
120 tons at the end of May, unchanged 
from April. 

Total United States tin stocks in- 
creased from 33,710 long tons on May 1 
to 34,300 on May 31. Industrial stocks of 
tin in the United States decreased 735 
tons to 18,920 tons during the same pe- 
riod. Tin metal afloat to the United 
States was 2,980 tons on May 31, an in- 
crease of 1,045 tons. 

Secondary plants produced 207 long 
tons of pig tin in May (265 in April). 

Consumption of primary and second- 
ary tin in the United States in April and 
May 1958, in long tons: 

April May 
Stocks beginning 30,855 31,285 
Receipts ....... oconened. 5,260 
Supply , : coe cde eee 36.545 
Stocks at end .. oeee+ 31,285 30,595 
Total processed 6.245 5,950 
Intercompany 

scrap transactions . . 245 
Consumed 

in manufacturing . 6,000 


Primary .... eee -.+. 3,975 
SOE «= wawececess -. 2,685 


Arizona Assayer Ups Capacity 

Hawley and Hawley, Douglas, Ariz., 
assayer and chemical firm, reports an 
increase of over 50% during the past 
two years in their determination ca- 
pacity. This firm is now able to turn out 
over 10,000 determinations per month 

Walter E. Hawley, founder of the firm 
and one of the first registered assayers 
in Arizona, has a staff of key men who 
average 15 or more years experience in 
their individual specialties. A continu- 
ous training program is given laboratory 
technicians to increase their skills. To 
speed up its representation services, the 
company maintains its own airplane. 

The plant has been extensively mod- 
ernized and new equipment installed. 
Of particular note are the high speed 
balances and a specially engineered 
electro-plating panel for control cop- 
per work. 

. 


New Titanium Metals Subsidiary 


Bonn (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America, New 
York, and Deutsche Edelstahlwerke 
AG., Krefeld, have founded a joint sub- 
sidiary in Luxembourg. The new com- 
pany will produce titanium metal, pri- 
marily in the Krefeld Works of Deutsche 
Edelstahl. Sales all over Europe will be 
handled out of Luxembourg. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





TRADE OUTLOOK — A hard look at what's in store for 
U. S. foreign trade under the newly extended Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements program shows some surprises 
for the casual follower of the old protection-versus- 
expansion argument: 

© No tariff cuts are in sight for four years. 

¢ Tariff boosts, particularly in the metal-mineral 
field, stand a better chance now than before the law 
was extended. 

¢ There won't be any major shifts in U. S. trade 
patterns — exports or imports, until after the European 
common market gets going in 1962. 

¢ After that, there will be an increasing emphasis on 
selected or marginal markets and product categories. 

The reason no tariff cuts will even be negotiated 
until late 1961 or early 1962 is because it will take the 
infant European Common Market, under its present 
timetable, that long to even begin moving toward a 
common external tariff schedule for its six member- 
nations. 

Until that point is reached, neither the U. S. nor any 
other trading partner can sign new bilateral or multi- 
lateral trade pacts with Western Europe. 

Existing trade agreements, of course, can still be 
changed. But rates are not likely to be dropped until 
the common market members are further along in set- 
ting internal rates between themselves, and that won't 
be for at least two years. 

Also, because adjustments made under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) must apply 
equally to all 37 member-nations — as provided by the 
most-favored-nation clause — the U. S. and other 
traders such as Japan will be virtually blocked from 
drastically altering its rates with other nations, includ- 
ing metal-mineral producing states in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa. 

Meanwhile, the doors to administrative protection in 
the U. S. have been opened wider by the law, and other 
new changes in the separate Anti-Dumping Act. 

Escape clause petitions at Tariff Commission will in- 
crease (they are now easier to file)—so will pleas for 
tariff relief on the grounds of defense essentiality be- 
fore the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, 
under its new national security language, which re- 
quires the agency to take almost all domestic economic 
factors into consideration in determining a producer's 
defense role. 

The new anti-dumping law makes it easier for do- 
mestic competitors to win punitive duty boosts on low- 
priced foreign imports. One aluminum fabricator has 
already filed for relief. To show injury under the law, 
a domestic producer now needs only to convince three 
members of the Tariff Commission — the law interprets 
a three-three split as a finding of injury. And once injury 
has been shown, the Treasury now has wider leeway 
in assessing higher duties and comparing U. S. and 
foreign prices and “comparable” items. 

Further, the President may raise tariffs under the 
new law by as much as 50% over the older, higher 1934 
rates, instead of basing boosts on the 1945 schedules. 

Finally, Congress, by a two-thirds vote, may over- 
ride the President's rejection of a Tariff Commission 
recommendation for escape clause duty hikes. 

These loopholes are, of course, permissive, not man- 
datory. How much they are brought into new play de- 
pends on the Administration handling them. But the 
opportunity for domestic protection has been increased. 
And because most of the fat already has been cut out 
of U. S. tariff schedules, any further cuts — which the 
Administration hopes to sign in 1962 — will be fought 
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even harder. 

On the other hand, liberal traders see the 11th Con- 
gressional extension of the basic trade laws as an im- 
portant psychological symbol. It reassures foreign trad- 
ers that Washington intends to stand by a relatively 
liberal trade policy. 

Because of the common market's virtual freeze on 
new tariff negotiations, trade patterns are expected to 
remain fairly steady. Recent drops in both U. S. exports 
and imports will probably be reversed, assuming rea- 
sonably stable general economic factors here and over- 
seas — which experts feel have more to do with trade 
flow than tariffs and other trade restrictions by them- 
selves. 

Raw and producers’ materials, on the other hand, 
will remain tops among U. S. exports. Big machinery 
markets overseas should expand. But as Europe and 
the underdeveloped areas raise their productivity lev- 
els, U. S. exporters will find themselves concentrating 
more on specialized items automation equipment, 
atomic-age equipment, and the like. Also, U. S. ship- 
ments of machinery made here will be slowed by the 
trend on the part of many domestic manufacturers to 
set up overseas plants to better compete with the 
European market. 


UNSTABLE STABILIZATION — At mid-week, the Min- 


erals Stabilization Bill was still very much in the air 
in the House. Its chances for passage depend on when 
Congress adjourns — the target date is early next 
week. If the House passes it, the bill must still go to a 
Joint Senate-House Conference Committee for a com- 
promise solution to the argument over its methods of 
financing the program. 

Congressional sources rule out current rumors that 
the copper stockpile may be knocked out of the subsidy 
bill. They say this was considered and rejected. 

If the authorization legislation goes through, do- 
mestic producers must still await an appropriations 
bill to put it into effect, unless the House agrees to the 
Senate’s provision calling for the money to be bor- 
rowed from Treasury. A money bill probably could not 
be voted before next January. 


BARTER UNCERTAIN — As this issue went to press, 


Congressional proponents of a revived barter program 
were still hopeful the more liberal House bil! would 
win Senate support before adjournment. The House 
bill would force the Agriculture Department's Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to relax its regulations requiring 
proof from exporters that barter deals are not displac- 
ing normal commercial sales of farm crops overseas. It 
would also relax the curbs on barter of crops for for- 
eign ores processed in the U. S. 


INTERNATIONAL TALKS — Washington commodity 


experts in State and Interior departments don’t expect 
any firm commitments to be made at next month’s in- 
ternational control talks in London on copper, lead and 
zinc. The talks themselves show the Administration's 
new willingness to at least consider marketing arrange- 
ments or production controls to ease the commodity 
recession. But as business signs look brighter here — 
copper stocks and prices, for example — Government 
officials are falling back on their previous traditional 
opposition to international commodity agreements. 
Moreover, if the U. S. agreed to any solutions on cop- 
per, lead and zinc, it would have to enter into some 
sort of new agreements on coffee and tin, which it has 
so far resisted. The most likely upshot of the London 
meetings: more study groups. 











SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


4 99: 99+% t 


ANACOND 


ELECTRIC 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 


base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











Secondary Zinc Recovered 
In 1957 6% Less Than 1956 


Secondary zinc recovered from pur- 
chased scrap and residues in the United 
States in 1957 totaled 264,000 short tons 
valued at $61-million, a decrease of 6% 
in quantity from the 281,000 tons valued 
at $77-million, recovered in 1956, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Recovery of zinc from zinc scrap was 
nearly the same as in 1956 as a 7,000- 
ton gain in recovery from old zinc scrap 
largely offset an 8,000-ton loss from new 
zine scrap. The chief reason for the de- 
crease in total secondary zine recovery 
was reduced consumption of brass proc- 
ess scrap which contains considerable 
zinc, 

In terms of products, secondary zinc 
recovered by remelting decreased 26% 
and in brass and bronze 14%. Zinc re- 
covered from scrap in zinc oxide (lead- 
free) increased 56% and comprised 13% 
of the total zine content of lead-free 
zine oxide produced, compared with 8% 
in 1956. Distillers produced 94% of this 
product in 1957 and chemical p|lants the 
remainder. Secondary zinc content of 
zinc dust produced, decreased 4%. 

Total consumption of zine scrap de- 
creased 1% in 1957. Declines of 15,000, 
3,000 and 1,000 tons in use of skimmings, 
new clippings and old zine scrap, re- 
spectively, by smelters were partly off- 
set by gains of 6,000 tons in rod and die 
scrap and in chemical residues, 3,000 in 
die-castings, and smaller increases in 


three other items. 

Zine scrap consumption by chemical 
plants and manufacturers was virtually 
the same in 1957 as in 1956 but there 
were relatively large changes in their 
use of several items. Treatment of chem- 
ical residues rose 6,000 tons; that of flue 
dust, dry skimmings and clippings de- 
creased 2,000 tons each. Consumption of 
sal skimmings, the largest item, was vir- 
tually the same as in 1956. The average 
grade of scrap used by the chemical 
plants and other manufacturers was 
17% lower than that of the smelters 
and distillers because the scrap used by 
the chemical plants was chiefly low- 
grade residues. The recoverable metal 
content of zinc scrap consumed in 1957 
by smelters and distillers was 74% and 
by chemical plants, foundries and oth- 
ers 57%. The corresponding percentages 
for 1956 were 74 and 59. 

The combination of increased output 
and lowered consumption of slab zinc 
had its effect on zinc scrap prices as 
well as on that for primary metal. Scrap 
prices followed the same pattern as that 
for refined zinc, being stable in the first 
four months of the year, declining in 
May and June, then remaining virtually 
unchanged for the remainder of the 
year. The approximate price paid for 
good quality sal skimmings by chemical 
plants in the Chicago area was $27 per 
ton with the consumer paying the trans- 
portation costs in addition. 

Imports of zinc scrap in 1957 consisted 
of 400 tons of zinc dross and skimmings, 


and 200 tons of metallic zinc scrap, both 
chiefly from Canada. Exports of zinc 
scrap and residues were 5,500 tons (zinc 
content), of which Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg received 2,400 tons, Japan and the 
Netherlands 1,000 tons each. 


U.S. Lead Stocks 


The following data courtesy the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, in 
short tons: 

July 1 July 1 
1957 1958 
Smelters, Refiners stocks: 

Ore, matte, in process 

In base bullion 

Refined, incl. ant. lead .. 

Total stocks 


82.730 80,317 
37,976 32,674 
64,861 163,504 
185,567 276,495 


Junel Junel 
1957 1958 


Consumers & sec. smelters 96,445 119,167 
Receipts lead in ore, scrap 
ae: U.S. smelters (L): 
29,896 28,577 
19,592 13,811 
2,272 1,366 


51,760 43,754 


Lead receipts, primary and secondary 
smelter and imports: 
1958 
Apr. May 
22,600 21,200 
40,925 37,655 
36,588 (b) 
, 100,113 (b) 
(L) Recoverable lead (a) Scrap smelted with 
ore and some other used by primary refiners 
(b) Unavailable 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 





Daily Prices of Metals 
r LEAD 
New York St. Louis 





Delivered 
(a) 


Gee Oe 


St. Louis 


ALUMINUM 
Primary Pig 
99% 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 


East 





7 26.100 25.200 

8 26.100 25.050 

9 No Market No Market 
ll 26.100 25.325 
12 26.100 25.475 
13 26.100 25.175 


11,000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 


10.800 
10.800 
10.800 
10.800 
10.800 
10.800 


10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 


24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 
24.700 


95.500 
95.375 
95.375 
95.375 
95.125 
94.750 





Averages 26.100 25.245 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Aug. 26.100 
4-9 


25.390 


(a) 
Correction: Dom 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; 


Prime Western Zinc sold on delive 
Refinery copper, 


11.000 10.800 10.500 


11,000 10.800 10.500 


calendar week July 28-Aug. 1 was 26.110c 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. 
transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125¢ 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.0.b. refinery 
quotation. 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 





weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only. 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination. 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries; 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differential between delivered and f.0.b. 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib. 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, reflect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, 


ginni Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c¢ 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 
depending on weight — dimensions, billets 1.725¢ 
and up. and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0. 125¢ to 0.15¢ per pound. 
ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zime premiums . 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected ©0.10c; Grass 0.25¢; 
intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- 
tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- 
mands a premium of ic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958, 
over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western: 





red basis at centers where freight from East St. 


10.000 24.700 95.250 


10.000 24.700 95.583 
Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.25¢ 
per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958. 


LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are vased on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differentia! on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 


ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
99%. delivered to consumers, The U.S. primary 
producers as well as the major exporter of primary 
aluminum to the U.S., quote prices delivered to 
consumers in the U.S. The weights are estimated 
on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 
to the pig price, are included in calculating the 
quotation. The premium on standard ingots 99 + 
% is 2.1c per Ib. 


lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetica] averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Silver 
London 


Sterling 


Aug. N.Y. Exchange 


London 
Gold (a) 


ounce, is “tne re 
settlement for silver contained 





7 88.625 75.000d. 280.8281 
8 88.625 75.000d. 280.8125 
9 Not Quoted 


250s. 234d. 
250s. 144d. 


for nearby delivery at New York 








11 88.625 75.000d. 280.6875 
12 88.625 75.000d. 280.4375 
13 88.625 75.000d. 280.5000 


quirements, and 


Treasury's purchase 
250s. 4d. 


250s. 334d. 


an amendment to the Silver Purc 
6, —— 





Av. 88.625 — 280.653 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 

Aug. 
4-9 


88.625 280.728 


ounce, basis o 


London gold quotations are per troy ounce, 
2. 


basis 1000 fin 
Ster 
transfers as certifi 


(a) Open 
Market 


The daily py quotation reported by 
Harman, mts and ide te of = cent per per troy 


y 

in unrefined sil 

rials submitted to them for re- 
on the basis 


by regular sup- 

pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re- 

be the pet ye bleh such, = quarter cent 
ow the ce at w s offers are 

250s. 14d. e a 


Th ce of 
domestic silver was sstablished 2 at 3° Se per 
ounce, 1000 fine, effective on Jul i940 v under 
a Act of July 


a Lond m sliver qastetions are in pence per troy 
riing, in cents, noon buying rate for cable 


by the Federal! Reserv 
of New York, for customs purposes. 


Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 
Aug. 7-13 
Tons Price/lb 
13 20 24.25c¢ 
43 — No Quote 
No. 360 19 24.82c 
No. 380 
1% zn 
2% zn 20.98c 


3% zn No Quote 
The secondary aluminum alloy 
prices are weighted «average 
prices calculated from reports by 
secondary alumi prod 
of the prices and quantities of 
their sales. 


No. 
No. 


offers of 
Harman 


newly mined 


troy 177 


75 


21.76c 








LEAD. 








-COPPER. ‘ 


Cash 3 Mo. 
Asked 


Bid Asked Bid 


London Metal Exchange 
= ZINC 
Current 
Month 3 Mo 
Asked Bid Asked 


Bid 


— r 


3 Mo. 
Asked 





Cash 
Bid 


Mo 
Asked 





203% 
207% 
1 207% 

1 206% 206% 206% 
13 205% 205% 206 
Prices are for the official a.m. 
zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


203% 
207% 
208 


203% 
207% 
208 


204 
207% 
208% 
207 
206% 


Correction: Aug. 6; Lead 3-mon bid, 7349; asked, 7354 


72% 73 3 4 65 
65% 

64% 65 

4 64% 

64% 


session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97%, 


72% 
71% 
71 64% 
70% 63% 


; zinc 3-mon asked, 655, 


65% 
65% 
65% 
64% 
64% 


730% 
730 
730 
730 
730 


731 
731 
730% 
730% 
730° 


734% 
734% 
734 
733 
731% 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 


Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) .. 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ... 
E&M/J Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b) 


(d) 58.8 

(d) 1,656 
(d) 81,443 
12,619 
$70,594 

(d) 131 July 

167.24 July 

119.3 July 


(a) 61.4 
(a) 1,586 
(a) 80,374 
12,319 
$87,101 


$103,247 


548 
1,481 
96,855 
11,210 


76.2 
2,062 
137,143 
12,474 
$62,702 
144 

184.17 
118.1 


—174 
406 
55,700 
+145 
+$11,892 
—13 

— 16.93 
+12 


130 
164.73 
119.1 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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United States 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Steel Sales Corporation 
Te. oo 9-3981 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. m. 
roa Soom Corporation 


ansena 
u Tall Meal s Supply Co. 


BALTiMORE 3 
hit ad ita Products 
In 


HARRISON, 
¥ ahs he: Sd Metal Products 
pan 


y 
pr Hum ide $-$900 


earn ROUGE, LA. 
Meta ae some Ss onpe oration 
Tel. Li ber wy 6-15 


JACKSONVILLE 5, FLA. 
} M a a Meta al & Supply Co 


seAuMont, ‘TEXAS 
ods Ce . -— 
al 3-7586 


ransas ‘cry. 
Meel 
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SALES, STOCK AND SERVICE CENTERS . . ~ ~ these supptiors, through yeors 
of experience, are qualified to give you information and meet your requirements for nickel and stondard Inco 
Nickel Alloys out of warehouse stocks or through mill shipments. 
prepared to offer technical service on the production of ferrous and non-ferrous castings containing nickel, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Through costing specialists, they are olso 
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Output, Shipments, Imports 
Of Tungsten Plunged in '57 


Production of tungsten concentrate in 
the United States declined 46% and 
mine shipments declined 63% in 1957 
compared with 1956, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Although consumption was relatively 
stable, stocks held by industry nearly 
doubled during 1957. 

Statistics of tungsten ore and con- 
centrate in the United States, (a) and 
1954-57, in thousand pounds of con- 
tained tungsten: 

1955 1956 1957 
Mine production 15,833 14,761 8,032 
Mine shipments: 

Tungsten, 

Ibs contained 

Short tons, 

60% WO, basis ....16,412 
General imports (b) ..20,789 
Consumption 
Stocks: 

Producers 1,477 

Consumers, dealers .. 3, 2.980 

Total 4,457 

(a) Includes Alaska. 

(b) Ore and concentrate received in the 
United States; part went into consumption 
during year, and remainder entered bonded 
warehouses or Government stocks. 


As it became evident that Govern- 
ment purchase, authorized by Public 
Law 733, 84th Congress, would not be 
resumed, mining operations were cur- 
tailed or stopped. Although 84 pro- 
ducers reported output in 1957 only 


15,619 14,027 5,254 
14,737 
21,857 
9,061 


5,526 
14,186 
8,544 


4,326 


4,103 
8,429 
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four mines operated continuously 
through the year. Tungsten was pro- 
duced in 11 states but more than 88% 
came from California, North Carolina, 
Nevada and Colorado, in that order. 
The 15 largest mines accounted for 99% 
of the total production. 

Consumption of tungsten products de- 
clined 16% in 1957 compared with 1956. 
Products consumed in the manufacture 
of steel declined 28%. Products con- 
sumed in metal (wire, rod, and sheet) 
declined 11% and in carbides 4%. 

General imports of tungsten concen- 
trate declined by 35% in 1957, com- 
pared with 1956. Imports of ferrotung- 
sten declined from 870,621 lb, tungsten 
content in 1956 to 414,877 Ib in 1957. 

Exports and re-exports of tungsten 
concentrate were 163 and 572 tons, re- 
spectively, gross weight in 1957 com- 
pared with 117 and 349 tons, respectively, 
in 1956. Exports of ferrotungsten to- 
taled 4,390 lb gross weight compared to 
1,493 lb in 1956. There were no re-ex- 
ports of ferrotungsten. 

Imports for consumption of tungsten 
metal, carbide, and combinations were 
82,617 lb, tungsten content, valued at 
$238,663; tungstic acid and other com- 
pounds not specifically provided for, 
11,433 lb, tungsten content, valued at 
$34,005; tungsten nickel, etc., and other 
tungsten alloys not specifically pro- 
vided for 66,955 lb tungsten content, 
valued at $112,099. 


Ferroalloys 


(on contract, eff. 2 Jan. 1958, unless 
otherwise indicated) 


FERROCHROMIUM — per lb contained 
Cr; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. dest. 
cont, U. S. — 

High Carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
28.75c 

Low Carbon (0.10% 
38.50c Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 

Special (0.01% C, 63-66% 
Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 


FERROCOLUMBIUM-—per lb contained 
Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) packed; f.o.b. 
dest. cont. U. S. — 

(50-60% Cb, max 0.40% 
Si) $4.00. Nominal. 


FERROMANGANESE: Standard — per 
Ib; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. sh pt 
(74-76% Mn) 12.25c eff. Sept. 19, 1957. 
Medium Carbon — per Ib contained Mn; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. U. S.— 
(80-85% Mn, 1%-1%% C) 25.50c 
Low Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 
(85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C) 35.10c 
Changes Dec. 15 and Jan. 1. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM — per lb Mo; 
5,000 or more lb lots; f.o.b. shipg pt— 
(58-64% Mo) powdered, packed $1.74 
Other sizes, packed $1.68. 
Calcium Molybate (Ca0 Mo03) lump, 
packed $1.42. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — per gross ton; 

carload loats, lump, bulk (max 6 in.); 

f.o.b. shipg pt (equivalent to Tenn.) — 
(23-26% P) $110 plus $4 per 1% above 
or below 24%, eff. Jan. 2. 


FERROSILICON — per |b contained Si; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt— 
(50% Si) 14.20c. Eff. Oct. 1, 1957. 


FERROTITANIUM: Low Carbon — per 
lb contained Ti; ton or more lots, lump 
(4% in. +), packed; f.o.b. dest. NE U.S.— 
(40% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.35 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.50 
Medium Carbon -- per net ton; carload 
lots, lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE U. S.— 
(17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) $290-5, eff. 
Apr. 1. 
High Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 
(15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C) $240-5, eff. 
Apr. 1, 57. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — per lb contained 
W;; 5.000 or more lb lots. lump (% in.), 
packed; f.o.b. dest. cont. U. S.— (70-80% 
W) $2.15. Nominal. 


FERROVANADIUM -- per lb V; carload 
lots, var. sizes, packed; f.0.b. U. S. — 
(50-55% V) Open Hearth $3.20, Cru- 
cible $3.30, High Speed $3.40. 
Eff. 9-14-'56 and 10-1-'56. 


SILICOMANGANESE — per Ib; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt 
(15% C max, 18-20% Si) 12.80c 
(2% C max, 15-17%% Si) 12.60c 
(3% C max, 12-14%% Si) 12.40c 
Eff. 3-19-1957. 


SPIEGELEISEN—per gross ton; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.— 
3% max Si, 16-19% Mn $100.50 
3% max Si, 19-21% Mn $102.50 
3% mux Si, 21-23% Mn $105.00 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957. 


C, 67-72% Cr) 


Cr) 37.75c 


C, max 8% 
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1957 Feidspar Output 
Declined in Tonnage, Value 


According to reports by producers 
to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, crude feld- 
spar production in 1957 declined in ton- 
nage and value. Ground feldspar pro- 
duction in 1957 also decreased in quan- 
tity and in value. Of the three large 
consuming industries, only the enamel 
industry showed an increase compared 
with 1956. 

Imports of crude feldspar, all from 
Canada, decreased in 1957, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Production of crude feldspar in 1957 
decreased 12% in quantity and 10% in 
value from 1956. The average value per 
long ton increased from $8.67 in 1956 to 
$8.89 in 1957. Twelve states reported 
production in 1957, the same as in 1956. 

North Carolina continued to be the 
largest and California was the second 
largest producer. Figures include the 
substantial production of “Silspar” (a 
mixture of feldspar and silica) from 
dune sands by Del Monte Properties Co. 
and a similar product by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

Ground feldspar sold by merchant 
mills in the United States decreased 
17% in quantity and 20% in value in 
1957, compared with 1956. 

The average selling price decreased 
from $12.19 in 1956 to $11.75 per short 
ton in 1957. There were 12 producing 
states with 23 active mills in 1957 com- 
pared with 14 states with 25 mills in 
1956. 

Crude feldspar was either ground by 
the producing company or sold to mer- 
chant grinders. Some pottery, enamel, 
and soap manufacturers purchased 
crude feldspar for all or part of their 
requirements and ground it to company 
specifications in their own mills. 

Most feldspar consumers bought ma- 
terial already ground, sized, and ready 
for use in their manufactured products. 
In 1957, the glass, pottery, and enamel 
industries consumed 82% of the ground 
feldspar sold by merchant mills. Glass 
consumed about 52% (66% in 1956); 
pottery, 26% (26% in 1956); and en- 
amel, 4% (3% in 1956). Other indus- 
tries, including soaps, abrasives, and ar- 
tificial teeth used smaller quantities. 
Of the tonnage shipped to the three 
principal classes of consumers, glass 
showed a 34% and pottery a 15% de- 
crease, but enamel increased 5%. Other 
uses rose almost 200%. 

Production of aplite increased 1% in 
tonnage and value in 1957, compared 
with 1956, but sales of ground aplite 
decreased 13% in quantity and 16% in 
value. The only aplite producers were: 
Riverton Lime and Stone Co., Division 
Chadbourn Gotham Inc., in Amherst 
County, and Consolidated Feldspar 
Dept., International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., in Nelson County, both near 
Piney River, Va. 

Domestic consumption in the glass and 
ceramic industries of nepheline syenite 
continued to increase. Nepheline syenite 
unsuitable for the glass and ceramic in- 
dustries was mined in Arkansas for use 
as roofing granules and production sta- 
tistics are included in statistics on Stone. 
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Crude feldspar imports for consump- 
tion in 1957 totaled 72 long tons (all from 
Canada) valued at $6,626, compared 
with 258 long tons valued at $9,311, in 
1956. 

According to reports by the grinders 
to the Bureau of Mines, the ground 
feldspar exported from the United 
States, in 1957 increased over 1956. 
Countries of destination were Mexico, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Eng- 
land, West Germany and Panama. 

Imports of crude nepheline syenite for 
1957 were negligible. Imports of ground 
nepheline syenite totaled 166,989 short 
tons, an increase of 19% over 1956. The 
average value per short ton (foreign 
market value) of ground nepheline sye- 
nite imported was $15 in 1957. Canada 
was the only supplier. 

The estimated Free World production 
of feldspar in 1957 decreased 6% from 
1956. The United States furnished 53% 
ef the Free World output. 


Heavy Mineral Prospecting 
Set for Western Australia 


Melbourne (McGraw-Hill World 
News): The liberalization of a section 
of the Western Australian Mining Act 
has led to an unprecedented surge of big 
capital interest in Western Australia. 

Reynolds Pacific Mining, associated 
with Reynolds Aluminum, has been 
granted a 4,800-square-mile prospecting 
right near Wyndham to prospect for 
bauxite. Rio Tinto has 13,000 square 
miles at Southern Cross to prospect for 
minerals other than gold and iron, while 
the Union Carbide Corp. has lease op- 
tions near Port Hedland for manganese. 
Western Mining Corp. of Melbourne has 
2,000 square miles near Derby looking 
for copper, 6,250 square miles on the 
Darling Range escarpment (bauxite) 
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and 625 miles near Collie (coal). 

It is understood that a number of 
American and European companies is 
also interested in acquiring prospecting 
rights in Western Australia and that 
negotiations are at various stages to- 
wards favorable conclusion. 


May Slab Zinc Consumption 


US. slab zinc consumption in May as 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
courtesy American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, in short tons: 

Mar. Apr. May 
1958 1958 1958 
Galvanizers 

Sheet, strip 13,902 12,011 15,856 

Wire, wire rope 2,649 3,203 

Tube, pipe 4548 53 5,492 

Fittings 722 726 

Job galvanizing 2013 1 1,953 

Other 3,337 3.705 

Total 27,171 30,935 
Brass & Bronze Products: 

Sheet, strip and plate . 2,975 2.885 

Rod, wire oeas 2,143 2,267 

Tube . ° 816 649 

Castings, billets .. 315 270 

Copper-base ingots. 563 

Other products ... 59 

Total , 6,871 
Zine Base Alloys: 
Die castings ... 
Stamping dies, alloy 
rod 


Slush & sand castings 

Total . 

Rolled Zinc 

Oxide plants 

Other 
Total reported . 

Est. unreported 
Grand total .. 


Special High : 

Regular High ...... 
Intermediate 

Brass Special 

Bedess .ccccccvccecs 
Prime Western 








Mineral and Ore Markets 


Bauxite shipments to the U. S. Govern- 
ment stockpile under Commodity Credit 
Corporation barter arrangements were 
greatly accelerated in the past six 
months. Two of the large U. S. alu- 
minum producers have open contracts 
with CCC on bauxite and probably 
found it more profitable to deliver on 
these five-year contracts than to cut 
back output of bauxite sharply. The re- 
ductions in output would have been 
necessary owing to their reduced pro- 
duction of metal (unless they stocked 
the bauxite or alumina). Doubtless these 
accelerated shipments helped them to 
meet the low level of aluminum business 
in the past year. But since bauxite is 
worth only about $8 per ton f.o.b. ports 
no U.S. producer could expect to do 
enough bauxite business to mean much 
in terms of profits compared with their 
normal returns from the metal business. 


Barter activity was greatly reduced be- 
ginning July 1. An advisory committee 
composed mainly of persons from var- 
ious Government agencies now is to in- 
dicate the types and kinds of materials 
eligible for stockpiling. This committee 
will advise the Secretary of Agriculture 
on these and he will make his decisions 
partly on the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. It is uncertain when the commit- 





tee will be prepared to make recom- 
mendations. 

The authorization for the Indian Man- 
ganese ore barter transactions about 
which there has been much discussion 
recently was made before this committee 
began to function. 


Ferrochrome production is being re- 
sumed in two furnaces of Northwest 
Alloys in Spokane, But the chrome ore 
business shows no signs of improving. 
Ore traders say they can sell Turkish 
chrome ore, 48%, 3 to 1 ratio, at as low 
as $44 per ton f.o.b. cars U. S. ports. 
Freight rates have dropped to about $4 
per ton including discharge. But some 
sellers continue to ask much higher 
prices. 

There is no market in Turkish chrome 
ores at present and the price is nominal. 


Iron ore, 682%, from Brazil is being 
sold for delivery in Europe at about 
$12 per long ton f.o.b. Brazilian ports; 
ore for delivery to the U. S. is about 
$12.60. The major producer is sticking to 
the $14.60 price. 

The Chairman of the Indian State 
Trading Corp. has been negotiating with 


Japanese steel mill representatives in 
connection with Indian iron ore. The 
arrangements call for from 920,000 tons 
to 1,400,000 tons to be shipped during 
the coming twelve months at 80 shillings 
per ton. Owing to the recession in busi- 
ness in Japan the smaller amount will 
probably be shipped, according to the 
McGraw-Hill World News oifice in New 
Delhi. 
. 


Costs and prices of iron ore will be in- 
vestigated by the Tariff Commission in 
accordance with a resolution of the 
Senate Finance Committee July 29. De- 
creasing amounts of high grade U. S. 
ores have encouraged imports of foreign 
ores. 
° 


Quicksilver is $238-42 per flask, large 
lots, N.Y., prompt delivery. Spot metal 
remains scarce. With prices on the rise 
there is a normal amount of buying, but 
no real surge. Observers feel current 
tightness will be short-lived. Shipments 
from domestic producers are expected 
to relieve the shortage here. Demand in 
Europe remains good. The London quote 
is £79. 
. 
Platinum is $57-65 per troy oz. The 


market continues inactive with little 
movement of metal. 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p. 3). 


July 31, 209.215; Aug. 1, 211.147; aver. July 
28-Aug. 1, 208.301. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Aug. 12, 1958 


(a) Effective July 8, 1957 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead....(a) $127.32 
(a) Effective July 1, 1958 


Brass and Bronze ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 31%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 34c; Yel- 
low (No. 405) 22%c; and upward. Man- 
ganese bronze (No. 420) 24c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 22%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 21%c; light copper, 19c; 
refinery brass, 20%c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, fob. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 


20@20142 
18@18% 
16@16% 
164%2@17 
1542@16 
91%2@10 
11@11% 
11@11% 
13@13% 
13@13% 
11@11% 
11@11% 
14@14% 
9@9% 
9@9% 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 12%@13 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 9@9%% 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 6% 
Zinc die cast, mixed 1% 
Zine die cast, new 3 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No, 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated. . 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed .... 


3 
New zinc clips 44 
Soft or hard lead 8 
Battery plates 3 


Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype .... 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 
Autobearing babbitt 
Monel clips, new 

Monel sheet, clean 

Nickel, rod ends 

Nickel, clippings 


10%@U1 
11%@12 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 24-25c. No. 12 alloy 
21%-22c. No. 13 alloy, max. 30 copper, 
2444-25 c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No, 1, 23-23%4c; 
No. 2, 21-2154c; No. 3, 20-2034c; No. 4, 
1744-18c. 
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A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
Aug. 7-13 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 

Delivered consumers’ plants .. . .26.250c 
F.O.B. refinery 

They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Aug. 9, 1958, was 
8.3lc (U.S.) per lb, f.0.b. refinery Mon- 
terrey, Mex. 
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